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Britt puts his methodological prineiple as follows: “‘In social psychology, 
... the primary consideration is not whether something is true which 
people believe to be true. The important thing is that whatever people 
believe to be true is true for them. It may make little difference psycho- 
logically whether myths or stereotyped beliefs have any real foundation. 
If the ‘pictures in our heads’ are believed by us to represent the world 
around us, then they are of the utmost psychological significance in deter- 
mining the things we will do.” Guided by this principle, Britt’s social 
psychology casts aside all ideological glorifications and taboos and, with 
cynical frankness, describes not how men ought to be, but how they actually 
feel, think and live in the age of mass culture. Present-day existence emerges 
as a series of stereotyped performances, values and ideas, a life in which 
even the most personal and most sacred spheres of “individuality” are 
governed by the standards of efficiency, prestige and conformism. Britt thus 
uses his freedom from value judgments as a device for picturing the 
world as it is today. The final standard of behavior ruling that world 
is compliance with “normality,” and normality is nothing but a “statistical 
concept,” designating the “culturally sanctioned way of behavior.” The 
traditional ideal of “personality” breaks down in this world, while the 
much vaunted rationality of modern man gives way to “infantile ways 
of thinking” and to the “automatic behavior” characteristic of the mono- 
polistic era. “Non-conformity is punished”—this is the threat which drives 
the individual to identify himself wholesale with his “leaders” and to hecome 
an acquiescent member of the crowd. Education, personal as well as social, 
dwindles to instruction in compliance and to the learning of recognized 
rules of competition, the latter increasingly taking shape as collusion among 
the few most powerful groups. Standards of prestige permeate and shape 
the modes of sexual satisfaction and the religious attitudes. Contempt and 
hatred of the weaker, racial discrimination, cruelty and resentment are 
shown to be the social consequences of stercotyped frustration, The book 
draws extensively on past and present researches in all fields of theoretical 
and experimental psychology and is one of the most provocative and 
stimulating documents of contemporary social science. It is supplemented by 
a careful bibliography for each section. 





Walton’s book, a volume of the Industrial Series, is written for super- 
visors entrusted with the task of “getting the most out of the worker.” 
It is written for the “enlightened supervisor,” of course, the man who knows 
that the worker is more than an engine and who therefore takes account 
of humane and psychological factors. This reviewer is not interested here 
in the question whether the psychologically refined and streamlined form 
of “scientific management” discussed in the book yields a greater efficiency 
than the older forms; the book concerns him only insofar as it supplements 


